to load up.    Our coach got on first, then a jeep, then a
supply lorry, then another jeep.

It was 7 p.m. as we cast off to cross the Seine. The
current was running fast and strong away from where we
wanted to go. However, it had been easy for the ducks,
and the span wasn't very wide at this point. This time, to
my silent dismay, we had no duck to aid us, and five minutes
after casting off one of our four engines conked out. We
started to drift with the heavy current. Three engines
were going like mad, but we were making no headway
whatever. A duck came alongside and threw us a line, but
the tide was too strong and the towrope broke. We con-
tinued to lose ground, and finally Corporal Pete ordered
the gang to throw out the anchor, saying we would ride
where we were till help came.

By this time it was getting dark, a breeze was coriiing up,
and I knew two things which I had not told the others.
Each day the Seine is flooded by a bore which sweeps in
from the Channel and causes a tidal wave twelve feet high.
All light craft are cleared from the water at this time. The
night before sixty-three persons had been drowned. The
bore was due to come at midnight, and it was now nine
o'clock and we were at anchor in midstream.

My heart was pounding and my senses alert to the danger.

Finally Corporal Pete decided to lift anchor and drift over
to any part of the shore we could make and try to unload
the raft before it got any later. I knew he meant before it
got too late'. He hoped to unload us all before the bore came
dowiu We made the shore about a mile below where we
should have landed, and wooden tracks were laid down.
One jeep got off and away. Next came the lorry with
supplies, but the bank was too steep and it got stuck. Just
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